THE GREAT STATE

found themselves for the moment homeless and by
a desire to see them adequately housed. Such a
general assumption would be used by really dis-
honest house-agents to cover their offences, while
the honest house-agent, working, no doubt, for
money but fairly earning it, would find himself
handicapped. And that is exactly the condition
of English Politics to-day.

Politics in England, and largely throughout the
civilised world, are for the most part a means of
livelihood for those who concern themselves with
them. No doubt it is true that a large number of
men enter the House of Commons without any in-
tention of increasing their income, some from vanity
and the desire for an honorary distinction, some
(very few) with a -desire to express their personal
views, and here and there (the rarest thing of all)
a man determined to voice the opinions of his con-
stituency. But these are not the men who direct
Parliament or really determine the Government
of the Country. The men who do this are the Pro-
fessional Politicians.

These may be broadly divided into two classes.
There are the men who belong by birth to what we
may call the governing class. These are considered
to have a right to co-option into salaried political
posts. It is to them that Mr. Belloc's amusing
poem refers:

"It happened to Lord Lundy then,
As happens to so many men,
204